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My  object  in  writing  these  Letters  is  to  communicate  what  I  conceive  to  be  correct  in- 
formation respecting  a  country  which,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  was  but  little  known  even 
to  its  nearest  neighbors;  and  to  refute,  at  the  same  time,  the  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  so  extensively  circulated  in  relation  to  its  health,  agricultural  resources,  &c.-- bj  those 
who  had  had  but  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  country,  and  whose  inexperience,  or  prejudice,  au- 
qualified  them  from  forming  correct  opinions.  .     .  «    * 

The  fact  that  East  Flo  ida  remained  from  1821,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  up 
to  the  close  of  1842,  either  the  allotted  residence  of  Indian  tribes,  or  the  theatre  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities,  will  of  itself  sufficiently  account  for  the  little  knowlege  that  prcYaiied,  even  in  neigh- 
boring States,  of  its  climate,  soils  or  productions.  This  general  ignorance  of  the  country  was 
succeeded  by  a  general  delusion,  and  this  delusion  was  created  by  the  extensive  circulation 
of  the  superficial  and  erroneous  views  and  misrepresentations  of  men  who  had  merely  wwrc/icd 
over  the  Peninsula,— and  whoso  circumstances  disqualified  them  from  forming  practical  and 
enlightened  opinions  respecting  it.  In  short,  it  was  officers  of  the  army,  and  not  planters  of 
cotton,  cane  and  tobacco— who  gave  to  the  world  the  first  impressions  of  South  Florida.  Ana 
that  these  impressions  were  unfavorable,  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  candor  on  their  part. 
Men  who  had  never  seen  an  acre  of  the  country  under  cultivation,  and  who  had  been  always 
accustomed  to  estimate  the  productiveness  of  soils  by  the  darkness  of  their  color,  very  natur- 
ally  regarded  the  sand,  and  marl-mixed  lands  of  the  Peninsula  as  worthless,— and  did  «ot 
hesitate  to  proclaim,  without  reserve,  the  general  sterrility  of  the  country. 

So  it  was  with  regard  to  health.  Long  before  it  was  possible  to  test  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  dreadful  accounts  were  published  about  the  -pestilental  swamps  of  Florida''— and  it 
having  been  inferred,  from  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  that  it  ovght  to  he  sickly, 
—its  insalubrity  was  determined  upon  and  proclaimed  before  a  case  of  disease  had  occurred. 
The  crude,  and  prejudiced  opinions  of  inexperienced  men  who  viewed  everything  around 
them  through  the  medium  of  their  own  hardships  and  privations,  were  published  to  the  world 
as  truths,  and  bo  much  was  the  public  mind  thus  abused,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  efface  first 
impressions,  that,  to  this  day,  these  delusions  prevail  extensively,  even  among  the  inhabitants 
of  neighboring  States.  As  an  instance  of  the  extravagant  misrepresentations  which  were  ex- 
tensively propagated  by  the  first  explorers  of  the  country,  I  shall  simply  state  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  it  was  a  common  expression  among  them,  that  "the  whole  Pcnin- 
bula  was  not  worth  the  nedicinc  it  would  cost  in  conquering  it ; "  meaning  thus  to  imply,  m 
one  pithy  sentence,  both  the  insalubrity  and  sterrility  of  the  soil.  A  stronger  illustration 
than  this  could  not  be  given  of  the  general  ignorance  which  then  prevailed  respecting  a  coun- 
try which  it  can  now  be  proved  stands  on  an  equality  with  any  of  the  Southern  States,  in  fer- 
tility of  soil,  and  far  surpasses  all  of  them  in  salubrity  of  climate,  in  value  of  productions,  and 
in  the  facilities  for  transporting  those  productions  to  market. 

Even  since  the  cessasion  of  hostilities  in  1S4-2,  many  causes  have  combined  to  retard  the 
settlement  of  Florida.    Among  these  may  be  enumerated :  .        -         ,        .         ^ 

Ist.  The  very  general  prejudice  created  by  first  impressions  derived  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  superficial  observers,  who  had  merely  traversed  the  country. 

2d.  Tbe  geographical  position  of  the  Peninsula,  which  places  it  out  of  the  great  routes  of 
travel,  and  which  has  prevented  the  prompt  dissipation  of  those  errors. 

3d.     The  residence,  still  within  its  border,  of  a  band  of  treacherous  and  ferocious  ravages. 

4th.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  clear  titles  to  lands,  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  public  do- 
maim  was  but  partially  surveyed,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  country  was  covered  by 
Spanish  grants,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  still  undefined.  "     ,  ^  ,.r      .     ,      .•  i. 

r)th.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  to  which 
.ceMutries  so  man^  thousands  have  been  diverted,  without  ever  havinjg  seen  Florida 
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\l 

J>e*n  out  of  theiiammoi'k.  rxeei-t  Ii  migki  l»o  f.ir  ajHay  or  two.  Anoei  tlieirAottlcnipnt  th^re  nearelj-  tjro 
y««r8  since.  The  lands  here  are  of  similar  character  with  tliose  on  Otter  Creek  hammock,  with  the 
uxception  perhaps,  that  the  soil  is  lighter.' 

"  Almost  immcdiatly  adjoining  the  Wekeiva  on  the  South,  the  "Ten  Mile  Creek"  hammock  com- 
mences, and  extends  to  within  one  milo  of  Withlacoochec  River.  It  contains  about  30  square  miles, 
nearly  all  owned  by  the  State,  and  no  j-ettloment  on  it.  This  hammock  is  fvomcwhat  different  in  char- 
actor'of  soil  from  the  preceding.  It  it  more  ffr<*y>  '*"*i  might  he  termed  a  live  oak  hammock.  There 
are.  hawever,  severjal  classes  of  soil  in  It,  and  like  the  others,  there  is  no  part  of  it  over  five  or  six  miles 
from  navigation.  The  pine  lands  around  it  arc  sufficiently  high  for  settlement  for  those  that  prefer 
them." 

"  I  have  now  given  you  some  idea  of  the  unoccupied  sugar  lands  in  Levj*  county,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  125  square  miles,  all  within  five  miles  of  navigation,  and  within  a  few  hours  sail  or  row  of 
Cedar  ^^eys  ;  where,  if  preferred,  the  planters  can  have  an  unciuestionably  healthy  residence,  or  occa- 
sional resort,  and  all  upon  Rivers  and  Creeks  abounding  in  fish  and  oysters  at  their  mouths.  " 

The  sugar  lands  situated  on  the  Chi^stal,  Ilomosassa.  Cheesowitskn,  and  Weekaivochee 
Rivers,  and  also  the  Annuttiliga  Hammock,  which,  of  itself,  contains  about  40  square  miles, 
can  bo  all  visited  conveniently,  either  irom  Cedar  Keys  or  Tan* pa  Bay. 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  the  South-eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  should  either  take  the 
Steamer  which  runs  weekly  from  .Tacksonvillo  to  Lake  Munroe,  or  take  the  Stage  Coach  at 
Picolata,  and  proceed  (IS  miles)  to  St.  Augustine.  From  St.  Augustine  to  New  Smyrna,  the 
distance  is  about  100  miles;  and  from  Lake  iMunroe  to  the  same  point,  is  not  more  than  20. — 
The  advantnges  of  the  route  by  St.  Augustine  are,  that  the  Land  Ufl&ce,  which  is  located  there, 
can  be  visited  in  transitu  :  intelligent  guides  can  be  obtained,  to  point  out  the  best  lands,  and 
the  chances  of  delajs  are  much  fewer  than  by  the  Lake  route.  By  the  Lake  route  there  are 
80  miles  less  of  land  travel,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  St.  Johns,  one  of  «.he  finest  rivers 
in  North  America,  can  be  enjoyed  for  at  least  150  miles. 

New  Smyrna  is  in  Orange  county,  and  beautifully  situated  immediately  on  the  coast.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  the  distance  of  about  20  miles 
North  and  South  of  it,  some  extensive  bodies  of  very  rich  sugar  lands. 

In  order  to  visit  the  lands  further  South,  on  Indian  and  .St  Lucie  Rivers,  which  are  special- 
ly adapted  to  the  jculture  of  tropical  fruits,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  boat,s,  as  the 
communications  by  land,  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  are  not  yet  well  established. — 
Cut  from  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  this  region  of  country  can  now  be 
reached  with  great  facility  by  the  wagon-road  which  has  been  recently  constructed  by  the 
army,  the  whole  distance  from  Tampa  to  Indian  R  iver.  The  length  of  this  road,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Florida,  is  150  miles,  and  its  course  from  Tampa  is  about  South-east.  It  runs 
North  of  Istapoga  Lake,  crosses  the  Ki.ssimmee  IG  miles  North  of  Fort  Ba.><lnger,  and  has  its 
Kastern  terminus  at  Fort  Pierce,  which  is  in  thcneighborhood  of  the  tropical  fruit  plantations. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  thv>sc  wishing  to  proceeil,  without  impediment,  to  the  exanainatien 
of  the  country,  to  go  provided  with  their  own  horses,  as  the  means  of  conveyance  from  Palat- 
ka,St.  Augustineand  Tampa,  are  still  very  limited. 

The  lands  in  Florida  may  be  examined  any-  month  in  the  year,  as  the  climate  is  always 
healthy  and  agreeable.  But  the  most  eligible  season  to  make  a  satisfactory  and  thorough  inr 
vestigation  of  the  country  is  in  the  Fall ;  as  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  productions 
of  the  soil  can  be  better  ascertained,  by  personal  observations,  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

My  object  in  publishing  these  Letters,  which  give  but  a  very  meagre  outline  of  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss,  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  Florida,  and  not  to  induce  any  one  to  emi- 
grate there  without  having  first  visited  the  country,  and  formed  his  own  judgement  respect- 
ing it.  Although  confident  myself,  that  Florida  possesses  many  advantages,  as  a  planting 
country,  over  any  other  Southern  State,— I  would,  nevertheless,  shrink  from  the  responsibi- 
ty  of  advising  any  man  to  remove  there  before  he  had  visited  the  country,  and  satisfied  him- 
self, by  personal  observation,  that  it  was  to  his  advantage  to  make  it  his  permanent  residence. 
It  would  be  well  for  all  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating,  to  make  a  visit  to  Florida  before  they 
determine  on  settling  in  Texas,  California,  or  in  any  other  country.  Even  should  they  be  af- 
terwards induced  to  move  further  on,  the  time  and  money  spent  in  this  visit  will  not  have 
been  lost.  They  will  then  be  able  to  form  enlightened  contrasts,  and  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
judgment  in  a  matter  which  so  deeply  concei'ns  them.  And  should  they  finally  determine  to 
fix  their  residence  in  a  more  renjotc  region,  they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  certain 
they  have  not  been  fjupt-d  by  newspaper  misrepresentations,  to  leave  behind  then:  a  much 
better  country  than  that  in  which  tho^'  have  selected  their  now  homes, 


LETTER    ir 

Vreviously  lo  ihc  cOtniuciiceineni  oi  hostilities  in  1835,  liio  Tcnitorj^ 
61"  East  Florida  was  almost  a  tevja  incognita  to  all  except  the  savage  tribes 
who  inhabited  it.  It  is  true  that  a  few  settlements  had  been  established  on  ild 
borders,  and  its  interior  had  been  partially  explored  by  a  fe\V  daring  advert- 
turersj'but  it  was  not  till  after  it  had  been  extensively  traversed  by  our  ar- 
mies, and  its  most  difficult  recesses  penetrated,  that  a  correct  idea  was  formed 
cven'of  its  general    topography  5    and,  of  course,  but  little  was  known  of  its 

resources* 

The  whole  Territory  (three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wide)  has  now  been  so  thoroughly  explored,  and  so  extensively  in- 
tersected by  fine  roads,  that  there  arc  but  few  States  in  the  Union  of  which 
the  minute  topography  is  better  known.  The  facts  revealed  by  the  explora- 
tions of  our  army  in  Florida  during  seven  years  of  active  operations,  are  of  an 
importani  character,  inasmuch  as  they  estabhsh  beyond  a  doubt  the  very  high 
value  of  a  country  which  was  heretofore  regarded  as  "  scarcely  worth  the  cost 
of  conquering  it."  It  may  now  be  stated  without  the  fear  of  refutation  that, 
in  salubiity  of  climate,  in  fertility  of  soil,  in  value  of  productions,  and  in  the 
facility  with  which  iis  productions  can  be  transported  to  market.  East  Florida 
ranks  foremost  of  all  the  Southern  Slates. 

The  climato  of  East  Florida,  taking  it  the  whole  year  round,  is  much  mote 
agreeable  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  or  even  that  of  Italy.      Fn  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  frost  is  never  felt,  and  even  as  far  North  as 
the  Suwannee  River  there  are  generally  but  three  or  four  nights  in  a  whole 
winter  that  ice  as  thick  as  a  quarter  dollar  is  formed.     The  winter  weather  in 
East  Florida  is  delightful  beyond  description.      It  resembles  very  much  that 
season  which,  in  the  Middle  Stales,  is  termed  "the  Indian  summer;"  except 
that  in  Florida  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  more  dry  and 
elastic.      Contrary   to  what  might  be  expected,  the  summer  weather  in  East 
Florida  is  much  more  agreeable  and  its  heat  less  oppressive  than  that  which 
IB  experienced  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.      This  is  attributable,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  its  peninsula  situation,  which  causes  it  to  be  fanned  on  the 
East  by  the  Atlantic  breezes,  and  on  the  We'st  by  those  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, both  of  which  are  distinctly  felt  in  the  very  centre  of  the    State.     The 
summer  nights  are  invariably  cool,  and  even  the  hottest  days  are  but  seldona 
oppressive  in  the  shade.      This  latter  fact  is  explained  by  physicians  on  the 
principle  that  the  insensible  perspiration  which  is  constantly  emanating  froni 
the  whole  surface  of  our  bodies,  is  most  rapidly  evaporated  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry  and  breezes  are  prevalent  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  humid  and 
stagnant  atmospheres  this  evaporation  is  slow,  the  pores  of  the  skin  become 
obstructed,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  effete  matter  which  should  have  beert 
thrown  off  from  the  system  is  retained,  and  gives  rise  to  that  malaise  and  op- 
pression  which  are  so  frequently  experienced^  in  our  Not  them  and  Middle 
States  during  the  Summer  months. 


ratadoxical  as  it  may  seem,  ihe  Tlierinoiiieler  langea  much  higher,  during 
(lie  summer  mouths,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Montreal,  than  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Tampa  I3ay,  or  Key  West.  In  the  foimer  cities,  the  'J'hermomeler  fre- 
quently ranges  as  high  as  98  and  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  that  loo  with- 
out any  breeze  to  relieve  it ;  whereas,  il  but  rarely  reaches  as  liigh  as  90,  at 
any  of  the  laiter  places.  I  ora  informed  that  a  register  kept  in  Key  Wcbt  for 
14- years,  exhibits  but  two  instances  during  that  whole  period  in  which  the 
mercury  rose  as  high  as  92  in  the  shade.  But  did  it  rise  even  to  102,  such  is 
tho  constant  pievalcnce  of  refrtshing  breezes,  that  less  inconvenience  would 
be  experienced  from  it  than  when  it  stands  at  90  in  the  stagnant  atmospheres 
of  other  climates. 

The  summers  in  Florida,  may  be  said  to  be  eight  months  long ;  so  that  the 
duration  of  warm  weather  is  about  twice  as  long  as  in  the  Middle  Slates.  The 
weather,  during  the  whole  cf  these  eight  months  is,  however,  generally  of  a! 
pleasant  temperature,  the  nights  being  invariably  cool — and  sultry  days  of 
rare  occurrence. 

The  great  salubrity  of  this  climate,  is  now  incontrovcrtibly  established  by 
the  data  which  a  most  harassing  war  of  seven  yeais'  duration  afibrds.  Our 
army  in  Florida  during  this  period  averaged  about  6,000  ifjen.  These  raeri' 
had  been  gathered  from  every  clime — they  marched  in  every  season — they 
bitouacked  in  every  distiict — they  were  subjected  to  such  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  exposures  as  are  most  likely  to  produce  disease — and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  proportion  of  (deaths  which  occurred  in  the  Florida  army 
(including  those  who  were  killed  in  battle)  during  the  first  four  years  of  tho 
war,  (the  most  mortal  period)  was  as  but  one  to  two^  compared  with  those  of 
the  southwestern  division  (»f  our  army,  in  which  the  troops  were  i^a^zo/icJiVi 
comfortable  quarters!  Tliis  important  fact  is  proved  by  statistics  in  the  Sur- 
geon General's  office  as  ofllcially  reported  by  Surgeon  General  Lawson. 

The  mortality  which  occurred  during  the  campaigns  of  1836  and  1837,  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  army,  and  which  gave  currency  to   tho  rumor  that  tho 
Peninriula  was  unhealthy,  can  bo  satisfactorily  explained  without  attributing 
It  to  the  influence  of  climate.      Those  troops  were  stationed  duiing  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  motiths  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  surrounded  bj  extensive  swamps, 
laboring  during  the  day  beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  lying  on  the  ground 
at  night  exposed  to  heavy  dews,  living  on  salt  provisions,  deprived  of  vegeta- 
bles and  many  other  necessaries  j  and  it  would  bo  wounderful  indeed  if  under 
such  circumstances  disease  Iiad  not  been  generated.      Notwithstanding  these" 
exposures,  however,  the  diseases  which  prevailed  among  them  were  generally 
of  a  very  manageble  character,  being,  with  few  exceptions,  the  mildest  forms^ 
of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever ;    but,  Uom  cojist ant  exposure  to  t/ie  same 
causes   during   convalesence^   relapses  were  frequent — their  constitutions  he- 
came  at  length  broken  down,  scurvy  and  other  diseases  of  debility  supervened, 
and  multitudes  fell  victims,  7iot  to  the  climate^  but  to  the  exposures,  hardshijw. 
and  privations  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected.      Had  these  troops- 
been  operating  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  miasmatic  districts  of  Ma- 
ryland or  Virginia,   where  bihous  fevers  of  a  high  grade  are  prevalent,  we 
have  reation  to  infer  that  tho  mortality  would  have  been  gi cater. 
.    It  ia  now  clearly  dcmonslraled  bv  tho  medical  slaiibiics  of  the  antty  iu  East 


Florida,  that  the  miasniatic  diseases  of  that  peninsula  arc  generally  o(  ^  mp^h 
milder  form  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  Stales.  It 
is  well  known  to  tho  medicai  officers  of  the  qrmy  that  the  prevalent  diseases  at 
Fort  Melon,  Foit  White,  and  Fort  Fanning,  (which  are  situated  on  rivers,  and 
contiu<»ous  to  large  swamps,  and  which  have  been  always  reputed  to  be  the 
most  unhealthy  positions  in  the  Peninsula,)  was  a  mild  form  of  intermittent 
fever  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  and  that  cases  of  bilious  fever  were 
of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  also  well  known  that  there  are  numerous  positions  on 
the  very  margins  of  the  rivers  where  even  intermittent  fevers  are  unknown, 
and  where  no  epidemic  of  any  description  prevails.  Of  these,  Palatka  and 
Jacksonville,  on  tho  St.  Johns*,  so  celebrated  for  their  salubrity,  present  strik- 
ing instances.  ^  r  -ni     -J 

Although  I  served  upwards  of  seven  years  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  and 
more  than  four  years  of  that  period  in  tlio  field,  it  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
my  official  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  which  have  been  made  every  three 
months  to  the  Surgeon  General,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  never 
lost  a  single  patient  from  miasmatic  disease  of  any  kind.  It  may  also  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  same  reports,  that  during  tho  two  years  and  seven  months 
immediately  succeeding  the  war,  I  attended  four  companies  of  troops,  without 
tho  occurrence  of  a  single  death,  from  any  cause. 

Indeed,  the  instances  in  which  intermittent  fever,  or  any  other  form  of  mi- 
asmatic disease,  prevails  on  the  fresh  water  rivers  or  lakes  of  the  Peninsula, 
form  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  their  general  salubrity.  Jacksonville,  Pico- 
colata,  Palatka,  and  numerous  settlements  on  tho  St.  Johns  River,  are  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  miasmatic  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Manatee, 
the  Chessawiska,  the  Homosassa,  the  Suwannee,  and  in  short,  of  all  the  rivers, 
so  far  as  their  banks  have  been  settled.  The  settlements  at  Fort  Fanning,  on 
the  Suwannee,  and  various  other  points  which,  during  the  war^  were  deemed 
unhealthy,  have,  for  the  last  six  years,  been  remarkable  for  their  salubrity.- 

It  would  seem  paradoxical  that  the  miasmatic  diseases  of  East  Florida, 
(abounding,  as  it  does,  in  large  swamps  and  rich  hammocks,  and  exposed  to  a 
tropical  sun,)  should  generally  be  of  a  milder  form,  than  those  which  prevail  ift 
more  northern  latitudes.  This  fact,  however,  is  proved  by  an  accumulation 
of  evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist:  it  is  proved  by  official  medical 
iQ\iOxXs  made  regularly  from  every  district  in  the  Peninsula  during  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  years,  audit  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  those  med- 
ical officers  who  have  served  longest  in  the  war,  and  had  most  experience  in 
the  diseases  of  the  country. 

It  is  suggested,  in  explanation  of  this  fact,  that  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
which,  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  passes  through  all  the  stages  of 
decomposition,  is  in  East  Florida  dried  up  before  it  reaches  tho  putrefactive 
stage  of  fermentation ;  and  that  consequently  the  quantity  of  miasma  genera- 
led  is  much  less  than  in  climates  more  favorable  to  decomposition;  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  East  Florida  is  almost  every 
where  of  so  sandy  and  absorbent  a  character  that  moisture  is  seldom  long  re- 
tained on  its  surface ;  that  its  atmosphere  is  dry,  cloudless,  and  in  constant 
motion  ;  and  that  there  is  much  more  sunshine  than  in  the  Northern  States. 
If  this  explanation  be  correct,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  why  those  ntr- 
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meroud  seitlemenls  in  the  Peninsula  whoso  medical  topography  is  of  the  most 
'unfavorable  aspect,  (VVacasassa,  for  example)  are,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
•exempt  from  all  miasmatic  disease. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  the  prevalence  of  sea-breezes,  and  the  almost 
constant  motion  of  the  atmosphere  m  East  Florida,  tend  so  much  to  diffuse  and 
attenuate  any  poison  which  is  generated,  that  it  will  generally'-  produce  but  the 
mildest  forms  of  miasmatic  diseases,  such  as  intermittent  fever.  Hence,  at 
Fort  Melon,  Fort  White,  and  other  unfavorable  positions,  where  miasma  is 
generated,  the  diseases  resulting  from  it  are  generally  of  the  mildest  charac- 
ter, while  the  water-courses  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  of  all  the  Southern 
.States,  where  breezes  are  less  prevalent,  and  where  the  poison  is,  consequent- 
ly, more  concentrated,  are  visited  6y  fevers  of  the  most  malignant  grade- 
Whatever  may  be  its  true  explanation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  miasmatic  diseases  are  less  frequent,  and  when  they  do  prevail  are  of  a 
milder  type,  on  the  watercourses  of  East  Florida,  than  on  thoseof  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

The  most  fatal  disease  which  prevailed  in  the  Florida  armies  was  chronic 
dysintery,  and  this  disease  was,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  unwholsome  food, 
impure  water,  irregularities  in  diet,  excessive  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather,  as  it  was  rarely  met  with  among  the  citizens  of  the  country,  or 
among  such  troops  as  liad  not  been  subjected  to  those  causes. 

The  comparative  mildness  of  those  miasmatic  diseases  which  are  so  gener- 
ally the  scourge  of  Southern  'couniries,  is  not  the  only  blessing  of  which  the 
climate  of  East  Elorida  can  boast.  It  can  boast  of  an  almost  entire  exemp- 
tion from  a  large  class  of  diseases  which  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent  in  our 
Northern  and  Middle  States.  Among  these  may  be  numbered  all  the  various 
^forms  of  consumption,  pleurisy,  cough,  sore-throat,  rheumatism,  &c.  Con- 
sumption, which  swells  more  than  any  other  disease  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
the  Northern  States,  but  rarely  originates  m  East  Florida.  Indeed,  numerous 
Northern  invalids  annually  resort  therefor  the  cure  of  such  affections;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  when  they  have  done  so  in  tiniCy  the  climate  has  generally 
acted  as  a  specific  in  arresting  those  complaints.  There  is  probably  no  cli- 
niate  more  favorable  to  the  generality  of  consumptive  invalids  than  that  of 
the  ?7i/enor  of  East  Florida.  It  is  esteemed,  by  those  most  competent  to  judge, 
far  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  ihe  climate  of  Italy,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Cuba.  It  is  confidently  believed  that,  as  soon  as  its  advanta- 
ges are  understood,  it  will  become  the  great  resort  of  invalids  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  For,  even  were  its  climate  no  better  than  that  of  Cuba,  the 
great  facility  with  which  it  can  be  reached,  and  the  cheapness  and  comfort  of 
a  residence  there,  will  ensure  it  a  preference  over  a  remote  country,  where 
the  language,  manners,  and  habits  are  foreign^  and  where  the  expenses  are 
great. 

In  my  next  communication,  I  shall  discuss  the  soil  of  Florida  ;  a  subject  on 
which  the  Peninsula  has  been  as  little  understood  and  as  much  misrepresen- 
ted a«  it  has  been  in  regard  to  its  climate. 


LETTER    II. 

Although  the  number  of  square  miles  in  East  Florida  is  about  equal  lo  that 
of  South  Carolina,  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  the  number  oi productive  acres 
which  each  country  presents.      Admitting  the  Everglades  and  all  the  cypress 
swamps  of  East  Florida  to  be   irreclaimable,  their  extent  is  by  no  tneans  so 
great  as  the  mountain  wastes  and  worthless  pine  barrens   of  South  Carolina. 
Although  there  is  in  East  Florida,  besides  the  Everglades   and  irreclaimable 
swamps,  a  large  extent  of  the  poorest  species  of  pine  land,  yet  the  proportion 
of  unproductive  land  of  this  description  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  is  in  South 
Carolina,  or  in  any  of  the  other  Southern  States.     1  his  is  in  part  owing  lo  the 
tropicaliharacter  of  the  climate  of  East  Florida,  which  causes  lands  of  an  in- 
ferior aualitv  to  yield  valuable  productions.  1,      !•    -l  4 
Pine  lands  form  the  basis  of  East  Florida.     These  lands  are  usually  divided 
into  three  classes,  demoting  first,  second,  and  third  rale  pine  lands 

That  which  is  denominated  first  rale  pine  land  in  Easl  Florida  has  nothing 
analogous  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  States.  Its  surface  is  covered  for  several 
incheldeep,  with  a  dark  vegetable  mould,  beneath  vvhich,  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  is  a  chocolate  colored  sandy  loam,  mixed,  for  the  most  part,  with 
limestone  pebbles,  and  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay  and  limestone  rock.-- 
The  fertility  and  durability  of  this  description  of  land  may  be  estimated  from 
the  well-known  fact  that  it  has,  on  the  upper  Suwannee,  during  fourteen  yea  s 
ef  successive  cultivation,  yielded,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  400  lbs.  olsea 
island  cotton  to  the  acre.  These  lands  are  still  as  productive  as  ever,  so  that 
the  limit  of  their  durability  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  second  rate  pine  lands,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Penm- 
eulaof  East  Florida,  are  all  productive,  and  can,  by  a  proper  system  of  culti- 
vation, be  rendered  much  more  valuable  than  the  best  pine  lands  of  South  Car- 
olina  or  Georgia.  These  lands  afford  the  finest  pastures;  they  are  heavily 
timbered  with  the  best  species  of  yellow  pine  ;  they  are  for  the  most  part, 
higrheaUhy,  and  well  watered  ;  they  will  generally  produce  for  three  or  four 

years  withou;  the  aid  of  manure,  and  when  "  ^^^-PS^r''^'  i/t^«i7;  \^h1n 
1200  lbs.  of  the  best  quality  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  They  will,  besides,  when 
properly  cultivated,  produce  the  finest  quality  of  Cuba  f^^acco  oranges  lem- 
ons limes  and  various  other  tropical  productioi^ which  must,  in  many  in- 
r^cerrender  them  much  more  valuable  than  th»est  bottom  lands  in  South 

^Tve^piL  k'nds  of  the  third  rate,  or  worst  class,  are  by  no  m'eans  worthless 
under  the  climate  of  East  Florida:  These  lands  are  of  two  orders :  lie  one 
comorisine  high,  rolling,  sandy  districts,  vvhich  are  covered  with  a  stunted 
3Tf^'black'jacks'^knd  pine  ;  the  other  embracing  low.  A^t,  swampy  re- 
Ions,  which  are  frequently  inundated,  but  which  are  ^.^^^^^  ^  ^hlv.d^n 
vegetation.  The  former  of  these,  it  is  now  ascertained,  are  admirably  adap- 
ted  to  the  growth  of  the  Sisal  Hemp,  which_isj^val^^^ 
r      ^  #  Th<i  Agaw  Sisalama  or  SUw  Hemp,  and  the  Agaye  Mexican*  or  Mexican  Hemp,  al^o  knoTm  as 
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There  IS  one  general  feature  in  the  topography  of  Florida  which  no  other 
country  in  the  United  States  possesses,  and  which  will  prove  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants  :  tlio  pine  lands  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  country,  and  wiiich  are  almost  universally  healthy,  are  nearly  every  where 
studded,  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  with  hammock  and  swamp  lands  of  the 
richest  quality.  These  hammocks  and  swamps  vary  in  extent  from  forty,  to 
forty  thousand  acres,  and  will  probably  average  500  acres  each.  Hence,  the 
inhabitants  have  it  every  where  in  their  power  to  select  residences  in  the  pine 
lands,  at  such  convenient  distances  from  the  hammocks  and  swamps  as  will 
enable  them  to  cultivate  the  latter  without  endangering  their  health.  Expe- 
rience in  Florida  has  satisfactorily  shown  thai  residences  only  one  mile  distant 
from  cultivated  hammocks  are  entirely  exempt  from  miasmatic  disease  ;  and 
that  the  negroes  who  cultivate  these  hammocks,  and  retire  at  night  to  a  pine 
land  residence,  maintain  perfect  health.  This  is  an  advantage  which  none  of 
the  other  Southern  Stales  enjoys,  except,  indeed,  to  a  very  limited  extent  j  and 
East  Florida  forms,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  contrast  with  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  whose  sugar  and  cotton  lands  arc  surrounded  by  vast  alluvial  re- 
gions, subject  to  frequent  inundations,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  within 
many  miles  of  them  a  healthy  residence. 

The  lands  which  in  East  Florida  are,  par  excellence^  denominated  "  rich 
lands,"  are — first,  the  swamp  lands  ;  second,  the  low  hammocks;  third,  the 
high  hammocks  j  and,  fourth,  the  "iirst  rate  pine,  oak,  and  hickory"  lands. 

The  swamp  lands  are  unquestionably  the  most  durably  rich  lands  in  the 
country.  They  are  the  most  recently  formed  lands,  and  are  still  annually  re- 
ceiving additions  to  their  surface.  They  are  instrinsically  the  most  valuable 
lands  in  Florida,  being  as  fertile  in  the  beginning  as  the  hammocks,  and  more 
durable.  They  are  evidently  alluvial,  and  of  recent  formation.  They  occu- 
py natur^il  depressions  or  basins,  which  have  been  gradually  filled  up  by  de* 
positea  of  vegetable  debris^  &:c.,  washed  in  from  the  adjacent  and  higher  lands. 
Ditching  is  indispensable  to  all  of  them  in  their  preparation  for  successful 
cultivation.  Properly  prepared,  however,  their  inexhaustible  fertility  sustains 
a  succession  of  tho  most  exhausting  crops  with  astonishing  vigor.  The  great- 
est yield  of  sugar  ever  realized  in  Florida  was  produced  on  this  description  of 
land,  viz:  four  hogsheads  per  acre.  That  this  quantity  was  produced  oiiMr. 
Dummitt's  plantation,  near  New  Smyrna,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  con- 
versant with  sugar  grow  ing  in  East  Florida.  Sugar  cane  is  here  instanced  as 
a  measure  of  the  fertility  of  soil,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops 
known,  and  is  generally  gjftf^  without  rest  or  rotation.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
fair  criterion  by  which  to  jBdge  of  the  relative  fertility  of  lands  situated  in 
different  climates  ;  for  we  find  that,  on  the  richest  lands  in  Louisiana,  the  aver- 
aged product  of  sugar  per  acre  is  not  more  than  one  hogshead,  or  half  that  of 
East  Florida.  This  great  disparity  in  the  product  of  the  two  countries  is  ac- 
counted for,  not  by  any  inferiority  in  the  Irjids  of  Louisiana,  but  by  the  fact 
that  the  early  incursions  of  frost  in  that  State  renders  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
cane  in  October,  which  is  long  before  it  has  reached  maturity ;  while,  in  East 

the  Maguay,  tho  Pulkc  phmt,  tfio  Contury  plaut,  itc,  have  loth  been  inUo'iuce  into  Florida  and  both 
grow  in  groat  perfection  on  the  p«»oro:?t  pine  land.>  of  the  country.  These  plants  derive  their  chlofsup- 
port  from  the  atmusphoro,  Jind,  like  the  cvHuniya  air  i4aut,  >vill  iucscrvc  th«if  viUhty  fvi  liwnj.  wpnths 
when  left  out  of  the  ' 
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Florida  it  is  permitied  to  stand,  without  fear  of  frost,  till  December,  or  till 
Lchtfme  as  ifisTully  matured.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy  outlay  of  cap- 
tafrerired  i  he  preparation  of  this  description  of  land  for  cult.vat.on  and 
from  tl^^  fac  lity  of  obtaining  hammock  land,  which  requires  no  diching, 
iTrnXd  has  been  but  littU  sought  afier  by  persons  engaged  '"  pl;^nfng  m 
FbrTda:  and  there  are  now  at  least  half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  this  land  vacant  in  the  country,  and  which  can  be  secured  at  the  Gov- 
erlent    minimum  price.      Vast  bodies  of  it  lie  convenient  to  navigation,  all 

'^^LSAVri^Tcks  IS^^  aie  f^t   of  their  participating  of  the  nature 

l,^Zt.:::::t^^^^^^  have  been  very  graphically  te-ed -a^^^^^^ 

are  not  inferior  to  swamp  lands  in  fertility,  but  perhaps  are  not  «o  d^mb.e  - 
Thev  are  always  level,  or  nearly  so,  and  have  a  soil  of  greater  tenac  y  thaa 
that  of  the  high  hammocks.  Some  ditching  is  necessary  in  many  of  hem.-- 
The  soil  on  them  is  always  deep.  These  lands  are  also  extremely  ^e  adap 
ted  to  the  growth  of  the  cane,  as  has  been  well  tested  by  the  many  pl^-^a^  o"' 
which  werl  formerlv  in  operation  here  on  this  description  of  land.  ^  ^j^  s 
by  no  means  so  large  a  proportion  of  low  hammock  in  East  Florida  as  there  is 

of  svvatnp  lands.  ^    •    t?     »  xri  .-;^i.,        Thp<;p 

High  hammocks  are  ihe  lands  in  gre=test  repute  in  Ea^tFl""''-'-      These 

differ  from  lo^v  hammocks  in  occupying  higher  ground,  and  m  S^nf '^  P  ^• 
B^tine  an  undulating  surface.      They  are  formed  of  a  fine  vegetable  mould 
Txed  wUh  a  sandy  Lm  in  many  places  two  feet  deep    and  resting  m  most 
Tes  on  a  substratum  of  clay  and  lime.     It  will  be  read.ly  -derstood  by  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  agriculture,  that  such  a  soil  in  such  a  climate  as 
P  ^id.  Isl'be  extremely  pfoJucUve.      This  soil  scarcely  every  suffers  from 
too  much  wet,  nor  does  drought  affect  it  in  the  san^e  degree  as  °  ^er 'and- 
Hi<rh  hammoik  lands  produce,  with  but  little  labor  of  culiivuuon,  all  ^l^e  ""P^''' 
,he°coun.ry  in  an  iminent  degree.      Such  lands  have  no  'endency  to  break  up 
in  heavy  masses,   nor  are  thev  infested  with  pernicious  weeds,  or  pf  «»• 
Their  eitraordiniry  fertility  and  productiveness  may  be  e^'-Pj-'ed  \y  ''e^c 
that,  in  several  well  known  instances,  in  Alachua,  (Clinch's,  Meln'^f  |>,*f;> 
three  hogsheads  of  su^ar  have  been  made  per  acre  on  thi»  description  o   land 
after  i,  had  been  in  cultivation  six  years,  in  successive  e™P^  °f  eon  '  w  thout 
the  aid  of  manure.     To  sum  up  its  advantages,  it  requires  no  other  prepaiation 
bat  c le^  ng  and  ploughing  to'fit  it  at  once  for  tho  greatest  ?.»-"«  Pmduc^^^n 
of  any  kind%f  crop  adapted  to  tho  climate  ;  in  ""favorable  ffa  °ns  .t  is  ra^^ 
more  certain  to  produce  a  good  crop  ih.n  any  other  kind  of  land   ^om  t  e  fa« 
that  it  is  less  affected  by  excessively  dry  or  wet  weather ;  '' fj'"  ."^e  '"  tivated 
wilh  much  less  labor  than  other  lands,  being  remarkably  '"flW  '  """i"'.^ J'"=  ^ 
nitv  is  ffcnerallv  hi-rh  and  healthy.      These  reasons  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it 
to  t^h    eltima  io^  in°which  it  is  he^ld.     The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought 
against  it   is,  when  subjected  to  the  injudicious  and  '»P°/en=  '"f  "~ 
cSlture  pursued  in  the  South,  it  is  not  quite  so  durable  as  tho  first  rate  swamp 

lands. 

The  "first  rate  pine,  oak,  and  hickory"  lands  are  found  in  pretty  extensive 
holies  in  many  pa'rts  of  the  State.  From  the  fact  that  'l-^e  lands  can  be 
pleared  «t  much  less  expense  than  the  swamp  and  hammock  lands,  they  have 
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Wy^rX'Jive'  ^''"'^'"'^  ^^'  '*"  '*"'"  ^^'nlers,  nnd  have  been  found  rema.ka. 

lan'^^'^'l^f'  ^^'''^^'  ^^•^^«"d«  already  npticed,  extensive  tracts  of  savanna 
lands  which  approximate  m  character,  texture  of  soil,  and  period  and  mode  of 
9nT  rA^°  the  swmp  lands,  differing  only  in  being  destitute  of  limber.- 
2>ome  ot  these  lands,  however,  are  extremely  barren. 

rhe  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  land  in  East  Florida  are  to  be  found  in 
what  ,s  termed  'Hhe  Alachua  country."  There  is  a  tract  extending  from  above 
ISewnansviIle  to  the  Warm  Springs,  more  than  sixty  miles  long  and  about 
twenty  miles  wide,  great  part  of  ^vh\c\l^\s  first  rate  land  of  the  different  de- 
nominaiions  of  high  hammock,  oak  and  hickory,  rich  prairie,  and  pine.  On 
the  upper  Suwannee  there  is  a  large  tract  of  first  rate  oak,  hickory,  and  nine  ; 
and  on  the  lower  Suwannee  there  Are  large  bodies  of  first  rale  high  hammock 
mnd.  un  the  Wacassassa  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  high  and  low  ham- 
mock,  and  first  rate  swimp,  skirted  by  the  best  description  of  pine  land. 

but,  besides  the  rich  tracts  in  Alachua,  there  are  on  the  upper  St.  Johns, 
on  the  Ocklawaha,  on  the  Withlacooche,  on  the  Kissime,  and,  in  short,  on 
nearly  a  I  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  country,  extensive  bodies  of  first  rate 
hammock,  praine,  and  swamp  land. 

Thefacilitiesof  obtaining  the  materials  for  manure  arejn  every  part  of 
ot  the  peninsula,  exceedingly  great.  The  marshes  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
he  extensive  savannas  in  the  interior,  present  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most 
luxuriant  grass,  which  only  requires  to  be  mown  and  carted  in,  either  to  be 
used  green  as  manure  or  to  be  converted  into  a  compost.  Marl,  too,  of  the 
richest  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  peninsula. 

1  he  timber  on  the  hammock  lands  is  of  an  enormous  growth.  Live  oak 
ot  the  largest  size,  and  in  great  quantity,  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
hammocks  ,  and  red  cedar  and  cypress  of  immense  growth  abound  in  most 
01  the  '^swammocks."  Hickory,  magnolia,  wild  orange,  sweet  gum,  wild 
cherry,  mulberry,  white  oak,  red  oak,  and  water  oak,  are  growing  among  the 
other  species  of  timber  which  prevail  in  the  hammocks. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  very  imperfect  sketch  here  given,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  exaggerated,  that  East  Florida  possesses  at  least  a  due  proportion 
of  the  most  ferule  and  durable  description  of  lands;  and  it  will  be  made  ap- 
parent  in  mv  next  communication,  which  shall  treat  of  the  productiveness  of 
the  country  that  the  tropical  character  of  the  climate  gives  to  lands  of  East 
^Jonda  a  value  beyond  that  of  the  lands  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Uuited 
•States. 


LETTERIII. 

It  is  to  the  grcRt  value  of  its  tropical  proauciions  far  more  than  to  the  sa. 
lubritv  of  its  climate  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  80ils,  that  East  hlorl- 
da  o?e°its  importance.  Rich  lands  and  healthy  chmates  .»- '"  ^e  fo"nJ  '^ 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  ;  but  East  Florida  ,s  the  only  portion 
of  the  United  States  that  can  boast  of  all  "'^tropical  productions  The  very 
high  value  of  tropical  over  other  protluetions  may    be  estimated  by     he  fadt 

thit  the  expnrts^rom  rhe  Island  of  Cuba  t'}^^  f^'^'^^^'^JV  ^thl 
amounted  to  but  a  small  fraction  less  than  one  half  of  the  exports  of  all  the 

United  States  for  the  same  year.  ,  .    .1         u..-«  «r 

That  the  southern  portion  of  East  Florida  is  ^^'^'l  ^"'"P';^'"  » nVfruU     )/ 

coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo,  and,  in  short,  of  a  1  tropical  staples  ^n^  f  "'*»' f^' 

I  believe,  admitted  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 

• 

■■  Peter  S.  Chazotte,  who  had  for  seventeen  years  been  engaged  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  elsewhere  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cocoa,  &c.,  petitioned  Con- 
gress in  1822  for  permission  to  purchase  about  twenty-five  'housand  acres  of 
fand  in  East  Florida  at  the  Government  minimum  price,  with  a  ^'^^  to  the 
cuhivationof  tropical    plants.     As  Mr.  Chazolte  was  a  gentleman  of  gf eat 

intelligence  and  of  long  practical  experience  »^».  "°P''=;' P'''"'7„V,d,  T  1^^^^ 
had  spent  some  time  in  investigating  the  capabiluies  of  East  Florida  I  shall 
here  present  a  few  extracts  from  his  statements  to  Congress  respecting  the 
productions  of  that  peninsula.  In  speaking  of  the  production  of  coffee,  he 
remarks:  .  -. 

"In  East  Florida  iho  land  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  nor  is  the  climate 
too  hot  or  too  cold.     This  narrow  neck  of  land,  being  washed  by   the  sea  on 
the  south,  east,  and  west,  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  an  'sland  enjoys 
-the  sea  breezes  modifying  the  searching  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  and  wait- 
ing  away  the  approaching  northern  frost.     Two  opposite  opinions  l^^ve  beeri 
expressed  and  frequently  repeated  with  respect  to  that  country.  Some  assert  it 
to  be  a  dry  sand  land, 'and  others   a   flat,    muddy,  unformed  rising  gtound. 
These  assertions  are  altogether  unfounded,  as  may  l;e  ^demonstrated  by  mere- 
ly recurring  to  its  topography.     We  see  a  neck  of  land   four   hundred  mil^ 
long  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  broad,  from  the  opposite  beaches 
of  which  the  land  rises  gently  and   gradually  tow-ards  the  centre,  ^here  are 
lakes  connected  with  each  other  from  South  to  North,  to  a  distance  o^t^m 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without  receiving  any  supply  of  water  from  ai^ 
large  foreign  river,  and  about  forty  smvill  rivers  whose  sources   are  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  distant  from  both  shores,  and  whose  waters  are  emp  y.ng 
themselves  into  the  opposite  seas.     Now  it  is  impossible   for  those  great  sin- 
ews  of  nature  to  exist  in  a  fiat,  muddy  ground,  which  could  at  moat  produce 
reeds,  and  not  the  stately  trees  which  luxuriantly  grow  and  cover  its  surtace. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  called  a  dry   and  sandy  desert,  the  very  existence 
of  those  lakes  and  numerous  rivers  belies  tho.c  assertions,  for  rivers  and  lake* 


arc  never  found  lu  s,i,ing  and  cxhl  in  an  entirely  sandy  country  ;  and  suci,  i* 
the  narrowness  of  this  long  neek  of  land  that  it  must  havea  deeo  mlu  L^ 
prolific  bosom  to  produce,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  stately  forests  "^fthij^.^ 
luxutiant  mixture,  which  are  coastantly  in  blooi,  even  in  janu\rv  »n^  vl 
runry,  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  J^hose  floraUppeiran'e  made  tie  dt 
covered  of  ,t  award  to  that  country   the  significant  II,  approp":.*!  name  of 

"In  all  cases  where  the  climate  is  not  visited  by  black  frost,  the  land   ei.hor 
tlu\  ""'  7'"   P'°''"'=«'^"ff<^«-  ,  Cayenne,  lyin/ under  the  f'our!h  degree  of 
latitude,  north  of  the  equator,  where  the  heat  is  intense,  no  mountainfbut  at 
fivehundredtmlesofl,  a  flat,  level,  an<»  drowned   county,  and   S  as  .„ 
Eu  opean  Holland,  the  surrounding  seas  are  sirivins  lo  overwhelm  the  rfsin" 
earth-oven  m  th,s  swampy  country,  drained  by  ditches  as  reservm/s  for    h« 
"m  Ri^  d°e"r  "'""  r"^  '"-'i»r,.ly,  even  to  the  size  of  a  plum   ree 
At  Rode  Janeiro   the   present   seat  of  the  King  of  Portugal's  American 
emp.re   lying  under  the  23d   degree  of  latitude  sou^th  of  the  fq  ator  and  as 
far  as    he  province  of  Parana,  or  Assumption,  which  reaches  thl  thirtieth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  the  coffee   is  found   to   grow.     Why   then   shoulrl  Ip 
no.  cuU.yate  it   between  U.e  twonty-fifth  and  tw^entyseventh  Ses  of  tforTh 
.atuude,   hat  >s  to  say  in  East  Florida  t     Will  it  be  said  that  under  the  twen 
y-seve„th  degree  of  latitude  to  the  southward  of  the  equator  hshotlerZa 
under  Us  opposite  degree  north  of  i,  7     This  will   be   contradicted    by  th^e 
navigators  and  persons  who  have  visited  the  country  "    i  y  mese 

"About  1765  an  English  gentleman  of  fortune  went  to   establish  himself  id 

foffl       I  ""  '"'"'''  '^r^  ""''""^  "'"''   ^"'="^^'  both   in  the  cuitu  e  of 

coffee  and  sugar  canes  ;    and   his  establishments   were   already  considerabhl 

otlpat'  The^  BHti^h  r'"'""' '"  '"'f^''  T"^^  ^'°"''^  pass'into  the  hant 
J  J  ^''^V'"^\f'*"'""""'"'''^"'''"e  'hat  this  gentleman  had  so  far 
succeeded,  wou  d  not  allow  him  to  remain  there.  Thev  carried  h"rn  off  tv  ,h 
his  slaves,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  he  had  planted  ;  for  which  bss  and 
damages  the  British  Government  awarded  to  him  a  considerable  sum  Be-- 
sides  these,  travellers  who  have  visited  that  country  assert  to  have  seen  coffee' 
plants  in  several  places  not  cultivated  for  profit  and  revenue,  but  as  a  curiosi! 

phlntedThem!^  '  "       '  ''""'  '"  ''"^'  ^'"  ""'^"''™"  ">  ''>°^^  '^^°  ^^ 

"Mr.  Carver  says  :  'So  mild  is  the  winter  that  the  most  delicate  vegetaBi'ei. 
and  plants  of  the  Carr.bbee  islands  experience  there  rot  the  least  injury  from 
that  season  ;  the  orange  tree,  the  plantains,  the  goyava,  the  pineapple,  ScZ 
grow  luxuriantly  Fogs  are  unknown  there,  and  no  country  can  be  mo  e  sa 
ubrious.'  Mr.  VVm.  Stork,  in  his  discription  of  East  Florida,  gives  the  fol 
lowing  account  of  it .  'The  productions  of  the  northern  and  Southern  lat  - 
tudes  grow  and  blossom  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  there  is  scarcely  anoth- 
er  climate  in  the  world  that  can  vie  with  this  in  displaying  such  an  agreeable 
and  luxuriant  mixture  of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  red  and 
white  pine  and  the  everg.een  oak  marry  their  boughs  with  the  chestnut  and 
and  mahogany  trees  ;  the  walnut  with  the  cherry,  the  maple  with  the  cam- 
peach,  and  he  hazil  etto  with  the  sassafrass  tree,  which,  together,  cover  here 
a  variegated  and  rich  .oil.     The  wnx-mynle  treo  grows  every  where  h«e^ 
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.Orangoa  are  larger,  more  aromatic  and  succulent,  than  in  Portugal.  Plums 
nalurlly  grow  fine,  and  of  u  quality  superior  lo  those  gathered  in  the  orchards 
of  Spain.  The  wild  vines  serpentine  on  the  ground,  or  climb  up  to  the  tops 
of  trees.  Indigo  and  cochineal  were  advantageously  cultivated  there,  and  in 
the  year  1777  produced  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.'  In  fipe, 
I  shall  add  that  this  country  will  produce  all  the  tropical  fruits'" and  staples  by 
tne  side  of  those  belonsinjr  to  a  northern  climate." 


o      o 


'  The  praclicabiliiy  of  cultivating  tropical  productions  successfully  in  East 
Florida  is  further  attested  by  the  late  Dr.  Perrine,  our  former  Consul  at  Cam- 
peachy,  who  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretarj^  of  the  Treasury  makes  the  following 
observations :  ... 

"I  wisli  ihus  to  show,  not  merely  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tropical  stfipl-es 
is  practicable  in  ouir  territory,  but  that  it  is  also  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion,, is  positively  profitable  for  the  foreign  market,  and  is  highly  desirable  in 
other  respects  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Union."..  •  ■  '  '..-  . 

"The  practicability  of  cultivating  tropical  productions  in  general  I  have 
made  manifest  with  the  facts  that  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  tropics  extends 
beyond  the  astronomical  boundary,  several  degrees  nortli,  into  our  peninsular 
territory;  and  that  tho  best  plants  of  the  tropics  are  actually  flourishing  in 
the  southern  portion  of  that  peninsula  at  Cape  Florida.  I  have  not  only  shown 
that  below  28  dcg.  Southern  Florida  enjoys  the  dry  warm  winter,  the  wet  re- 
freshing summer,  the  breeze  by  day  from  the  sea  and  by  night  from  the  land, 
and  the  trade  winds  from  the  east,  which  are  common  to  tropical  countries  in 
general ;  but  1  have  also  proved,  by  its  narrow  level  surface  stretching  south- 
eastwarclly,  by  the  hot  ocean  river  running  northwestwardly  along  its  eastern 
shores,  and  by  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  westwardly  wind  in  those  lati- 
tudes, that  tropical  Florida  is  even  superior  to  the  elevated  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  and  to  the  broad  peninsula  of  Yucatan  in  that  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture which  is  most  favorable  for  vegetable  growths,  animal  health,  and  physi- 
cal enjoyment." 

"I  have,  however,  not  merely  shown  that  in  this  superior  climate  of  tha 
tropics  aro  already  growing  various  common  vegetables  of  the  tropics,  but  I 
have  further  announced  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  tenderest  and  yet 
most  productive  plants  of  the  torrid  zone — the  banana  plant  and  the  cocoa 
palm,  which  are  univoi  sally  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence to  man.  And  it  may  hence  bo  considered  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  it  is  practicable  to  cultivate  all  the  tropical  productions  in  the  soil  of  the 
southern  porfion  of  tho  peninsula  of  East  Florida." 

,.  It  is  quite  uimecessary  to  adduce  farther  evidence  of  the  tropical  character 
of  East  Florida,  as  all  who  are  skeptical  on  the  subject  can  bo  readily  con- 
vinced by  a  visit  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  may 
see  the  cocoa  tree,  the  plantain,  the  orange,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  tho  arrows 
root,  the  banana,  &;c.,  growing  as  luxuriantly  as  they  do  in  any  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  States  that  can 
compare  with  East  Florida  in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  productions.  It 
produces  well  all  the  root  and  grain  crops  of  the  Northern  States,  and  all  the 
•great  staples  of  the  Southern  States,  in  addition  to  the  still  more  valuable  pro- 
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(luctions  which  belong  exclusively  lo  tropical  latitudes.  It  is  ovving  to  the 
latter  productions  that  even  the  inferior  lands  in  that  peninsula  can  be  render- 
ed much  more  valuable  than  the  best  lands  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  staples,  the 
cultivation  of  which  would  render  the  pine  lands  of  East  Florida  more  valu* 
able  than  the   best  lands  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  next  communicatiop,  I  shall  discuss  still  further  the  productions  of 
East  Florida. 


LETTER     IV. 

It  is  not  merely  in  its  tropical  productions  that  East  Florida  possesses  ad- 
vantages over  every  other  State  in  the  Union  j  it  is  now  established,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  Sea  Island  or  long  staple  cotton  (the  production  of  which 
has  heretofore  been  coufined  to  a  few  small  islands  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia)  will  grow  luxuriantly  even  in  the  very  centre  of  the  peninsula.  A 
superior  quality  of  this  article  has  been  produced  extensively  on  ihe  Suwannee, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  Alachua,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  coast.  This  im- 
portant fact  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  almost  insular  position  of  East 
Florida. 

The  importance  which  the  production  of  this  valuable  staple  must  give  to 
East  Florida  will  be  duly  estimated  when  it  is  cbnsidered  that  it  can  be  culti' 
vated  there  without  the  fear  of  competition.  The  few  islands  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  which  yield  this  staple  arc  now  so  nearly  worn  out  that 
their  average  product  per  acre  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  East 
Florida,  where  it  can  be  produced.  Neither  can  it  be  produced  in  Texas, 
Egypt,  or  India;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  in  no  part  of  the 
world  a  country  of  much  extent  so  well  adapted,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  to 
the  production  of  this  staple  as  East  Florida. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  staple  in  East  Florida  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  planters  in  general,  but  especially  of  those  Southern  planters  who 
are  wasting  their  energies  in  the  profitless  production  of  the  common  short 
staple  cotton,  which  competition  has  already  reduced  to  so  low  a  price. 

Although  the  lands  of  East  Florida,  which  yield  on  the  average  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  six  hundred  pounds  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  can  at  this  time  be  purchased  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  the  common  agricultural  lands  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  or  the  common  short  staple  cotton  lands  of  the  South,  it  is  not 
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in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  can  long  be  the  case.  It  is  quite  certain  that, 
as  soon  as  the  character  of  these  land:^  becomes  generally  known,  they  will 
sell  at  a  price  corresponding  with  their  intrinsic  value,  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready shown,  i»  greater  than  that  of  any  other  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Besides  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  Sea  Island  cotton,  Cuba  tobacco  rice,  indigo, 
arrowroot,  cochineal,  cactus,  silk.  Sisal  hemp.  New  Zealand  flax  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  olives,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  and  staples  too  nu- 
merous to  detail,  East  Florida  produces  corn,  potatoes  turnips,  cabbages,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  vegetables  that  are  known  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  climate  of  Florida  does  not  allow  corn  to  be  planted  so  close  as  in  the 
Northern  Slates,  and  there  are  not,  therefore,  so  many  bushels  produced  to 
ihe  acre.  The  good  lands  in  the  interior  ordinarily  produce  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  without  the  aid  of  manure  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  best  corn  lands  in  New  York  would  produce  more  under  simi- 
lar culture.  Much  more  might  no  doubt  bo  accomplished  by  the  people  ot 
Florida  with  the  aid  of  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  and  judicious  culture  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  resort  to  these  expedients  to  preserve  the  ter- 
tilitv  of  their  lands  from  deterioration.  .     ,     xr      i 

VVith  regard  to  roots,  it  requires  the  whole  of  their  summer  m  the  Northern 
States  to  produce  a  single  crop.  In  Florida,  on  the  contrary,  a  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes  and  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  can,  with  great  facility,  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  land  within  the  year.  If  Florida  cannot  rival  the  North 
in  the  amount  of  the  production  of  Irish  potatoes  per  acre  in  a  single  crop, 
she  accomplishes  at  least  as  much  by  producing  two  crops  within  the  year  on 
the  same  land,  one  crop  being  planted  in  January  and  the  other  m  J"ly.  b'Jt 
admitting  that  Florida  is  inferior  to  tho  North  in  the  production  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, she  has  still  tho  sweet  potato  or  yam,  (a  more  valuable  root,)  which  or- 
dinarily produces  as  much  per  acre  as  the  Irish  potato  yields  in  the  North. 

There  is  no  soil  and  climate  belter  adapted  to  the  production  of  turnips  and 
ruta  baffas  than  those  of  East  Florida.  It  is  common  to  see  turnips  ot  eight 
pounds  weight  growing  in  poor  sandy  soil.  East  Florida  certainly  surpasses 
the  North  iii  the  production  of  turnips  and  ruta  bagas,  both  as  to  the  amount 
per  acre  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  roots. 

With  very  little  care  and  attention  East  Florida  enjoys  every  delicacy  of 
vegetable  culture  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Beets,  onions,  egg-plants,  car- 
rote's  lettuce,  celery,  cauliflower?,  &c.,  of  superior  size  and  quality,  are  pro- 
dttced  witii  the  most  indifferent  culture.  Water-melons,  canteloups,  pump- 
kins, cucumbers,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  grows  upon  vines,  come  to 
great  perfection  in  East  Florida. 

Everyone  knows  that,  in  the  North,  tenacious  clayey  soils  bakeov  consoli- 
date,  from  the  drying  effect  of  a  summer's  sun  or  tho  beating  of  heavy  winter 
rains,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  the  principal  annual  labor  of  the  cuili- 
vatorto  restore  them  to  a  fine  tilth  again  for  the  reception  of  seed.  Ihis 
never  occurs  in  East  Floiida  j  principally  because  the  most  c.ayoy  soils  m  the 
State  contain  an  intermixture  of  a  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  a 
state  of  decompsition,  which,  with  a  due  proportion  of  very  hne  sand,  imparts 
to  them  a  porous  character,  not  very  susceptible  of  irvduration  or  agglutina- 
lion.     Indeed,  so  easily  is  land  in  East  Florida  annually   reduced  to  the  finest 
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tilth,  tliat  it  is  not  uu  unusual  thing  lor  such  as  will  produce  three  hogsheatlsj 
of  sugar  to  the  acre,  to  be  broken  op  by  a  single  horse  and  plough,  to  thcf 
depth  of  feix  inches  or  more.  This  is,  therefore,  an  important  advantage  en- 
joyed by  Florida  land  in  its  preparation  and  culture  over  most  of  the  lands  in" 
the  North  ;  and  it  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  less  labor  is  requisite 
in  Florida  to  produce  similar  crops  than  is  indispensably  necessary  in  ihci 
North  J  for  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  same  cause  which  saves  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  also  saves  labor  in  its  culture.  No  description 
of  soil  in  the  country  requires  more  than  one  ploughing  lo  prepare  it  fully  foi* 
the  reception  of  any  crop  which  it  produces  ;  and  but  few  crops  receive  moro 
than  one  ploughing  in  their  culture.  Many  crops  of  corn  in  Alachua,  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  have  been  made  with  a  single  hoeing  and  thin- 
ning, and  a  single  ploughing  subsequently.  Sweet  potatoes  are  always  made 
with  a  single  ploughing  and  a  few  pickings  over,  to  free  them  from  weeds, 
ice.  Turnips,  rata  bagas,  sugar  beets,  &c.,  if  sown  as  they  shouM  be,  ii^ 
August  or  September,  require  no  subsequcni  culture  lo  produce  as  large  crops 
of  cither  of  them  as  can  be  grown  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Even  sugar, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  receive  less  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  their 
reception,  and  mucl»  less  after  culture,  than  is  given  to  a  crop  of  corn  in  New 
York,  There  can,  in  short,  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  similar  crops  receivo 
and  require  much  less  labor  for  their  production  in  East  Florida  than  in  tho 
Northern  States. 

The  general  topography  of  East  Florida  may  be  characterized  as  tJmt  of  c^ 
low  country,  so  that  the  surface,  irj  most  of  the  level  pine  lands,  is  placed  within 
tho  reaeli  of  w  constant  supply  of  moisture,  derived  from  the  sub  soil  by  solai; 
influence.  This,  together  with  the  heavy  dews  which  generally  prevail,  ac- 
counts for  the  luxuriant  covering  of  grass  and  constant  verdure  which  the 
whole  fa<:e  of  the  country  presents,  even  in  the  drycst  seasons. 

A  large  proportion  of  a  Northern  farm  is  necessarily  appropriated  to  thg 
production  of  hay  to  sustain  the  stock  during  a  dreary  winter  of  half  a  year's 
duration.  This  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  East  Florida,  where  perennial  pas- 
tures, sufficient  to  feed  any  num^r  of  cattle  or  horses,  exist  naturally,  or  may 
be  formed  artificially  with  but  little  labor,  by  making  the  necessary  enclo- 
sures j  and  where  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  there  is  never  any  necessity  for 
housing  slock.  So  numerous  were  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Alachua  before  the 
war,  that  from  7,000  to  10,000  could  bo  seen  grazing  at  once  on  Payne's 
Prairie  ;  and  there  was  a  single  gjazicr  on  the  VVacasassa  whose  stock  had 
increased  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  the  number  of  3,000,  without  any 
other  expense  than  that  of  hording  them. 

In  most  parts  of  Florida,  hogs  thrive  well,  and  fatten  without  any  other 
support  than  that  which  they  derive  from  the  abundant  roots  and  mast  of  the 
country.    '  z^ 

There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  the  United  Statec  where  game  and  fish  aio 
so  abundant  as  in  East  Florida.  The  fact  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  sup- 
ported themselves  well  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  while  hunted  themselves 
by  an  army  of  6,000  men,  is  some  evidence  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  was 
common  before  the  war  for  a  good  hunter  to  kill  seven  deer  of  a  day,  and  mul- 
titudes of  these  animals  were  slaughtered  merely  for  their  skins.     The  court 


try  abounds  in  luikcys,  partridges,  geose,  dm ks,   curlew,   and  various   other, 
species  of  smaller  game. 

The  whole  coast  of  Florida,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  600  niMcs,  abounds  in 
the  finest  fish,  and  the  oysters  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  wOrhl  in  size 
flfnd  flavor.  Sheephead,  grouper,  redfish,  mullet,  green  turtle,  &<:.,  are  to  be 
f^und  in  inexhaustible  quantities  at  almost  every  point  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  coast ;  and  iho  numerous  lakes,  rivers  and- creeks  of  the  inter. or 
teena.  with  fresh-water  fish,  and  the  most  dolicious  species  of  soft-shell  turtle. 

But  these  are  objects  of  minor  considoraiion,  which  serve  to  convey  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  the  importance  which  its  geographical  position,  its  climate  and 
its  soil  give  to  East  Florida.  The  vast  amount  of  soil  in  the  peninsula  capa- 
ble of  producing  tSea  Island  cotton,  Cuba  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane,  (all  objects 
of  human  consumption,  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the  consumer^ 
but  to  the  whole  country,)  arid  its  fine  aduptation  of  climate  to  their  successful 
production,  must  form  the  basis  of  a  decree  of  prosperity  far  surpassing  that 
enjoyed  by  tmy  of  the  States  north  of  her. 

'  The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  orange,  lemon, 
and  time,  in  East  Florida,  is  a  subject  little  known  or  appreciated,  out  of  the 
State.  It  presents  a  field  tor  profitable  enterprize,  unequalled  in  the  United 
States.  "The  insect,"  which  for  eight  years  had  desolated  the  beautiful  groves 
of  ihese  fruits,  which  adorned  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns,  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing ,  and  the  trees  assuming,  once  more,  their  healthy  vigor  and  beautifuj, 
verdure.  The  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  I  understand,  promises  to  be  an  abun- 
dant one. 

There  is  no  culture  in  the  world,  by  which  the  foundation  for  an  independent 
income  can  be  laid,  at  the  expense  of  so  small  an  outlay,  as  the  culture  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  in  East  Florida.  1'he  method  of  establishing  groves,  by 
transplanting  the  sour  orange  trees  from  the  hamnr)ocks,  wher«  they  abound, 
in  the  wild  state, — and  which  has  been  in  successful  practice  for  several  years. 
— is  of  great  importance;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  does  away  with  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  sweei  trees  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  the  sour  trees,  planted  and.  budded,  will  bear  mu&h  sooner  than  sweet 
wees  from  a  nursery* 

The  sour  trees  may  be  dug  up  carefully  in  the  hammocks,  at  any  time  from 
October  to  June.  They  should  be  topped  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  carefully  planted  and  watered.  In  about  three  months  shoots,  large 
enough  to  be  budded,  will  grow  out.  The  buds  are  taken  from  sweet'  trees 
and  carefully  inserted  into  the  young  trees,  just  as  peach  trees  are  budded  at 
thfe  North;  It  is  common  for  trees  to  bear  the  sweet  orange  in  eighteen  months 
frbm  the  budding.  If  the  sour  trees  are  selected  from  the  hammock  of  good 
size,  (and  they  can  be  found  of  all  sizes,)  in  three  years  they  will  be  compe- 
tent to  bear  a  thousand  oranges  each,  and  will  go  on,  every  year  increasing 
in  size  and  production.  '       ' 

*  This  culture  is  well  adapted  to  persons  of  small  capital,  whose  health  re- 
quires a  residence  in  Florida.  A  suitable  pi^ce  of  land  is  easily  obtained,  ori; 
which  provisions  can  be  raised,  and  an  extensive  grove  established,  at  a  vory 
nioderate  expense.  But  to  farmers  and  planters  this  culture  presents  also 
advantages  over  those  of  any  other  Southern   State  j  for  without  interfering 
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n 
at  all  with  tlieir  agricultural  operations,  ihey  can,  grailually,  and  without  the 
outlay  of  a  dollar,  plant  an  orange  grove,  that  may  ultimately  yield  more  than 
all  their  other  proiluctions. 

The  longevity  of  the  orange  tree  is  another  thing  which  invests  it  with  a 
more  permanent  character  than  comm(»n  fruit  trees.  Jt  lives  and  flourishes 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  There  ar>e  oiango  trees  now  living,  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  that  are  known  to  be  more  than  three  hundred  years  old  !  So  that  an 
orange  grove,  when  once  established,  will  not  only  last  a  man's  life-time,  but 
become  a  valuable  jnheritance  for  his  children. 


LETTER    V. 

The  great  facilities  which  East  Florida  affords  for  the  transportatioD  of  its 
produce  to  market,  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  its  advantages.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  country  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  extent  that  can  compare 
with  it  in  this  respect.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  is  about  four  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  so 
that  its  most  remote  point  cannot  be  more  than  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  narrow  neck  of  land  is  intersected,  at  an  average  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  npart,  by  navigable  rivers,  which  have  their  source  about  its  cen- 
tre, and  which  empty  themselves  on  tho  West  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  East  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  into  the  great  St.  Johns  river,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which  is  itself  navigable  for  steamboats  to  tho 
extent  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.; 

Besides  those  numerous  short  rivers,  which  take  an  Easterly  and  VVesterly 
course  from  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  there  are  others  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude which  traverse  it  in  a  Northerly  and  Southerly  direction.  Of  these  the 
St.  Johns,  already  mentioned,  is  the  most  important. 

The  Suwannee  river,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Middle  and  East 
Florida,  and  which  runs  in  a  Southwestleily  direction,  is  the  next  in  impor- 
tance, and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  the  extent  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles.  The  Withlacoochee  and  the  Ocklawgha  are  both  very  important 
livers,  the  former  of  which  traverses  the  country  to  a  great  extent  in  a  North- 
westerly, and  the  latter  in  a  Northeasterly  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  rivers  which  admit  of  steamboat  navigation,  the 
peninsula  abounds  in  creek?,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  country  can  be  trans- 
ported in  keel-boats.  Indeed,  so  regularly  are  the  rivers  and  creeks  distribu- 
ted through  the  country  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  point  in  the  whole  peninsula 
sofar  as  twenty-five  miies  distant  from  either  steamboat  orkeel-boatnavigation. 

The  peninsula  is  everywhere  intersected  by  fine  roads,  for  which  it  is  main- 
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ly  indebted  to  the  extensive  and  indefatigable  labors  of  our  army.  The  fa»' 
cility  with  which  pood  roads  can  be  constructed  in  Florida  is  very  great;  the 
country  is  generally  level,  the  soil  is  almost  every  where  mixed  with  sufficient 
sand  to  cause  it  to  absorb  the  rains,  and  rocks  are  but  seldom  met  with.  There 
is  certainly  no  new  country  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  roads  are  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  good  as  in  East  Florida. 

The  extensive  inland  navigation  and  facilities  of  transportation  which  the 
peninsula  at  present  enj<^ys,  can  be  vastly  increased  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense. It  was  calculated  by  the  late  Mr.  White,  the  Delegate  from  Florida, 
that  tho  expense  of  extendinginland  navigation,  by  means  of  rivers  and  lagoons 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  to  Cape  Florida,  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  would  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  order 
to  complete  two  hundred  miles  of  the  navigation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
nect South  Lagoon  with  Indian  river  by  cutting  a  communication  through 
"Haulover,"  which  is  not  more  than  eight  hundred  yards  in  extent. 

When  the  immense  importance  of  such  an  extent  of  inland  communication 
is  considered,  both  as  regards  the  defences  of  the  coast  and  the  trade  of  the  in- 
terior, it  must  be  admitted  that  if  it  required  millions  to  complete  it,  it  would 
be  wise  and  economical  to  complete  it  at  once  ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $50,000  is  all  that  is  required  to  efl^ect  this  vast  na- 
tional improvement,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  our  Government  will  permit 
any  delay  in  its  accomplishment. 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  another  improvement  of  still  greater  national  impor* 
tance  I  allude  to  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  means  of  a  railroad  across  the  peninsula.  A  charter  was  obtained  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Florida  Legislature,  for  a  company  to  construct  this 
road,  and  when  its  great  importance  is  considered,  no  doubt  can  exist  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment.  The  Hon.  D.  L.  Yulee,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Picayune,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  time  required  to  communi- 
cate between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  by  this  route  ; 

"With  these  data,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  transit  be- 
tween N.  York  and  N.  Orleans.  If  the  mail  were  landed  opposite  Cat  Island 
and  conveyed  to  the  city  on  railroad,  the  time  would  be  abridged.  But  I  shall 
take  for  my  calculation  the  distances  to  overcome  from  the  wharf  in  New  York 
to  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans.  If  we  estimate  the  sea  speed  at  twelve  miles 
per  hour,  and  allow  seven  hours  for  transfer  of  mail  and  passengers  from  St. 
Marys  to  Cedar  Keys,  the  time  from  Now  York  to  New  Orleans  wharf,  would 
be  ninety-eight  hours,  or  four  days  and  two  hours.  If  the  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  is  practicable,  (as  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins's  line 
steamers  will  prove,)  the  time  will  be  reduced  to  exactly  eighty  hours.  If  the 
speed  of  first  class  ocean  steamers,  running  coastwise,  shall  ever  reach  the 
present  river  speed  of  twenty  miles,  as  I  confidently  expect,  the  time  will  be 
still  further  reduced  to  two  days  and  fourteen  hours  from  the  wharf  in  New 
York  to  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans  ;  the  time  will  be  forty- nine  hours  at  twelve 
miles  speed,  forty-one  hours  at  fifteen  miles  speed,  and  thirty-two  hours  at 
twenty," 

But  the  speed  with  which  the  journey  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  can 
be  effected,  embraces  only  a  part  of  the   advantages  which  will  result  ixom 
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will  also  find  an  extensire  market  in  those  ports;  to  several  of  which,  from 
their  great  proximity  to  the  peninsula,  it  will  be  practicable  to  transmit 
them  alive. 

Oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits  can  be  transported  from  East  Florida  to 
the  Charleston  and  Savannah  markets  in  less  than  two  da5's  :  and  to  the  mar- 
kets of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  consequently 
in  much  better  condition,  than  they  can  from  the  nearest  West  India  islands; 
and  this  great  advantage,  together  wiih  a  protective  duty  of  20  per  cent., 
;  must  enable  the  fruit  growers  of  East  Florida  to  supply  our  domestic  markets 
'    with  better  and  cheaper  fruits  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 

The  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  staples  of  East  Florida,  can  be  transported  to 
the  best  American  and  European  markets  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  at  much 
less  expense  and  risk,  than  those  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  as  in  the 
transportation  of  ihe  former  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexk:o  and 
that  through  the  dangerous  straits  of  Florida,  can  be  avoided. 

As  this  is  the  last  of  my  series  of  communications  on  the  character  of  East 
Florida,  I  cannot  close  it  without  briefly  adverting  to  a  few  of  those  topics  on 
which  the  country  has  been  most  misrepresented. 

The  report  of  Surgeon  General  Lawson  in  1839,  gave  the  first  blow  to  the 
widespread  misrepresentation  respecting  the  health  of  the  peninsula,  and  years 
of  subsequent  observation  have  tended  still  further  to  dissipate  the  error. 

The  false  impressions  which  have  been  conveyed  respecting  the  soils  and 
resources  of  the  peninsula  will  be  but  of  short  duration.  The  resources  of  the 
country  will  have  been  sufficiently  developed  in  a  few  years,  even  by  the 
immigrants  who  have  already  entered  the  State,  to  give  triumphant  refutation 
to  the  misrepresentations  on  these  points. 

The  false  statements  respecting  the  general  character  of  the  water  in  the 
peninsula  scarcely  merit  refutation.  There  are  few  countries  in  the  world 
through  which  so  ample  a  supply  of  good  and  wholesome  water  is  distributed 
as  through  East  Florida.  The  very  large  number  of  rivers,  creeks,  and  lakes 
which  may  be  seen  so  regularly  distributed  over  the  map  of  the  country,  afford 
„  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence  that  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  water;  and  I 
trust  that  the  most  prejudiced  traducers  of  the  country  will  not  deny  that  the 
quality  of  the  water  which  is  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  pen- 
insula is  generally  good.  That  bad  water  may  be  found  in  the  "rotten  lime- 
stone^' wells,  an*d  in  the  "rich  green-scum  alligator  ponds"  of  the  peninsula, 
will  not  be  denied;  but  it  would  be  very  preposterous  to  make  this  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  water.  If  we  were  to  de- 
nounce, in  general  terms,  the  water  of  every  country  in  which  some  bad  wa«' 
.  ter  may  be  found,  there  is  certainly  no  country  of  much  extent  whose  water 
would  not  be  condemned.  ^ 

East  Florida,  in  common  with  all  Southern  countries,  is  supplied  with  a  due  ^ 
»i  proportion  of  insects  and  reptiles.  But  I  am  not  aware,  after  a  residence  ^of 
many  years  in  the  country,  and  after  having  traversed  it  in  different  direc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  at  least  six  thousand  miles,  that  she  merits  in  this  res- 
pect any  pre-eminence  over  North  Caroflna,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia;  and 
ibat  she  should  on  this  account  have  acquired  any  higher  distinction  than  these 
latter  States,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  has  had  greater  poets 
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to  celebrate  her.     Were- we  to  credit  the  exaggerated  statements  which  have 
been  circulated  respecting  the  mosquitoes  of  the  country,  we  would  mfer  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  peninsula  was  freighted  with  this  insect,   and 
that  it  was  impossible  any  where  within  the  boundary  of  East  Florida  to  enjoy 
one  hour's  lepose  if  not  ensconced  within  the  walls  of  a   mosquito  bar.     ihe 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  there  are  in  East  Florida,  as  there  are  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  in  short,  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
certain  localities  in  which  mosquitoes  abound,  and  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  marshes  along  the  coast  and  near  the  swamps 
and  water-courses  of  the  interior ;  hut  the  dry  oak  and  pine  lands,  which  form 
the  basis  of  East  Florida,  are  as  free  from  mosquitoes  as  are  similar   soils  in 
any  of  the  other  States.     Had  our  troops  passed  seven  summers  in  tents  iiear 
the  salt  marshes  of  Maryland,  as  they  did  near  those  on  the  coast  of  Horida, 
they  would  have  found  the  mosquitoes  as  troublesome  m  the  former  as  they 
•      have  proved  in  the  ktter  country  ;  but  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  proclaim  ott 
this  account  that  mosquitoes  were  much  more  abundant  in  Maryland  than  they 
were  in  Virginia  or  in  any  other  Southern  State  in  which  the  matter  had  iio* 
been  tested  by  similar  exposures.    Yet  such  was  the  standard  by  which  h-ast 

Florida  was  judered.  .     t    tvt     u  a 

Fleas  are  much  more  abundant  in  Florida  than  they  are  in  the  Northern  and 

Middle  States  ;  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  in  the  sandy  districts  of  Georgia, 

Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States. 

/foMse-^ie*  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  East  Florida  as  they  are  m 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  extensive 
influence  of  the  sea  breezes,  as  the  same  is  true  of  Cuba  and  other  West  India 
islands.  ^t^ 

-^      Alligators  abound  in  the  rivers,  lakes, ■■  ponds  of  the  country,  and  are 
probably  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  tneother  Southern  States. 

East  Florida  has  a  due  proportion  of  water^sn^^iQS  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  snakes  of  every  other  description  are  so  scarce. 
This  fact  is  attributable  to  the  general  absence  of  rocks  and  stones  m  the  pemn-; 
aula,  and  to  the  sweeping  fires  which  pervade  the  grassy  woods  every  fall  to 
an  immense  extent,  and  which  must  necessarily  destroy  every  snake  that 
comes  within  their  range. 

The  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  East  Florida  in  these  communications 
will  no  doubt   surprise  many  of  those,   whose  ideas  of  the   country  have 
if     been  derived  from  the  misrepresentations  which  were  so  extensively  spread 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  peninsula  had  been  but  partially 
visited,  and  scarcely  at  all  understood.     To  generalize  from  insufficient  data 
is  a  common  error,  and  never  was  it  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  m  the  case 
of  East  Florida,  whose  whole  character  was  so  unreservedly  denounced  by 
those  who  had  but  the  first  glimpse  of  her  features.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
men  who  had  been  subjected  to  severe  hardships  and  privations  should  have 
viewed  through  an  unfavorable  medium  the  country  which  was  the  scene  o? 
their  euflerings  j  and  hence  we  find  that  it  was  from  the  partial  evils  that  were 
encountered  by  her  first  explorers  that  the  general  character  of  East  Florida 
was  portrayed. 
It  was  witural  enough  that  men  whoso  duty  compelled  them  to  march  for 
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ihe  most  part  through  swamps  and   morasses,    should  have   stigmatized  th« 
roads  of  East  FJorida  as  the  worst  in  the  world. 

Others,  whose  hardships,  privations  and  exposures  in  cenain  unhealthy  po- 
sitions were  the  causes  of  disease,  regarded  the  whole  of  this  new  country  as 
^'pestilential,"  and  represented  it  as  such  in  the  public  prints. 

They  who  chanced  to  be  stationed  near  the  salt-marshes  and  swamps  on  the  coast  and  wboi 
had  no  houses  to  protect  them,  concluded,  of  course,  that  East  Florida  was,  par  excellence  the 
land  of  mosquitoes.  ' 

It  frequently  happened,  on  marches,  that  the  troops  were  obliged  to  drink  from  "alliirator 
ponds  covered  with  a  rich  green  scum/'  and  from  this  circumstance  the  water  of  the  whole 
peninsula  was  characterized. 

Those  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  sandy  soils  of  East  Florida  contain 
Tery  generally,  a  large  intermixture  of  shell  and  marl,  considered  them  no  better  than  the 
sand  barrens  of  the  more  Northern  States,  and,  consequently,  proclaimed  that  the  lands  of 
the  peninsula  were  not  "worth  the  cost  of  conquering  them.'' 

Thus  it  was,  from  partial  evils  and  superficial  observations,  that  the  first  impresBions  of 
iast  Jblondawere  derived,  and  her  whole  character  portrayed. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  «East  Florida  Is  theb'est  country  in  the  world  for  a  ctfor  man  " 
and  the  truth  of  this  is  not  denied  even  by  those  whose  prejudices  are  strongest  against  the 
country,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  resources.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  visits  the  settlements,  and  witnesses  the  abundance,  ease,  comfort,  and  even  luxury  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  of  inhabitants  can  live,  not  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  There  are  but  few  industrious  men  in  the  peninsula  so  poor  as  not  to  have 
abundance  of  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit?,  which  cost  them  bnf,  little  labor,  and  plenty  of  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  poultry,  which  multiply  without  expense.  They  have,  with  but  little  exertion 
more  venison,  turkeys,  and  other  game,  than  their  families  can  consume  ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
.  a  neighborhood  in  the  peninsula  in  which  fish  and  turtle  are  not  within  a  convenient  dig- 
-  tance.  Thoy  have,  besides,  their  "sugar  patch"  and  their  "cotton  patch,"'  the  former  of 
which  supplies  them  abundantly  with  sugar  and  molasses  throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter 
"with  nearly  all  the  clothing  which  they  reouirc  in  so  mild  a  climate. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  thaMKiuntry  which  all  will  admit  is  so  good  for  the 
poor  man.  cannot  be  bad  for  the  rich  maj^Hk  soil  which  so  readily  yields  a  good  support  to 
-Ac  one,  will  as  readily  yield  a  good  profl^fthe  other.  There  is  certainly  no  country  in  tho 
United  States  where  the  planter  can  turn  his  capital  to  such  good  account  as  he  can  at  this 
time  in  East  Florida;  nor  is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where  he  can  live  more  luxuri- 
ously. He  has  here  within  his  reach  all  the  luxuries  of  the  tropics  united  to  those  of  northern: 
JfttitudeS;  and  both  of  these  he  can  enjoy  in  a  climate  which  is  itself  a  luxury. 


.%v.v.v.i,v.v.'/,v.'»v.v.'.v.v.'.'.y/. 
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